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weight and made of iron as it was still fashioned among us long ago.' During 
M. Boban's long sojourn in Mexico, he examined many mural and other paint- 
ings, representing ancient views of Mexico, also costumes of the period of 
the Conquest; these enabled him to reach the conclusion that the fashion of 
wearing these stirrups ceased at the beginning of the eighteenth century." 

Cornelius Stevenson 



ANDIRONS 

Two specimens of antique Florentine andirons are shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. The tall ones are of wrought iron. The base is a wide, 
semicircular band of iron, ornamented with incised geometrical designs, and 
bearing underneath open-work scrolls and rosettes. The incised ornamentation 




BRASS ANDIRONS 
Florentine 



is carried on up the standard, which terminates in a brass knob, presenting 
grotesque heads in relief. The small knob surmounting the standard is of 
brass also, with curious, mask-like faces. The low andirons are of brass, with 
egg-shaped knobs at each end. Open-work bands run across, the upper one 
like a railing. The feet are ornamented with floral designs in graceful patterns. 
The log supports are double bars of iron, and the general effect of the andirons 
suggests an ample fireplace for their use. 

The iron worker of all countries was called upon to make the very neces- 
sary andiron, but it was in France and Italy during the period of the 
Renaissance that he produced the most beautiful results. During the Middle 
Ages, the andiron was crude and very large, and usually finished either in 
crooks or in balls ; but later, as art became a passion, the artist turned his 
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thought to the beautifying of the hearth, and made andirons that harmonized 
with the fine architectural surroundings that were becoming an expression of 
the life of the people. 




WROUGHT IRON FIRE DOGS 
Florentine 



Andirons of bronze, of brass, even of silver, were fashioned with great 
skill. Frequently a bracket-shaped base, richly ornamented, would serve as a 
pedestal for a statue — perhaps some god or goddess of mythology, or a per- 
sonification of the sun or moon. These figures, detached from their bases, are 
occasionally shown in museums as specimens of sixteenth century workmanship. 

Cast iron andirons appear in the fifteenth century, many being beautifully 
modeled, while others are mere unshapen masses of iron. M H S 



